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* whoſe approach i imprints a different bias on the moſt 
+ obdurate heart. 

;  Epicurus, the primitive leader, and greateſt of bully 
| ; atheiſts, died an eminent coward in thoſe things he 
a ſtrenuouſly reprobated, nothing terrified him more 
* than death, and the God he denied: It is very evi- 
Fe dent, that every atheiſt muſt promiſcuouſly mingle 
with undiſtinguiſhable matter, not merely for want 

of nouriſhment, but becauſe death is an unvoidable 
injunction enjoined upon the human race. 

To rife ſuperior to the filly vanities of life, and to 
look with contempt on the brutiſh converſation of 
deſigning men, diſcovers the ſublimity of a noble 
mind, and what are our moſt pleaſing " 
here, but —＋ deluſions, eve a1 rn. Poets action 

is only another additional impulſe, to Horten our 
preſent exiſtence, and to puſh us from our prope 5 
ſphere of action. Nothing is wanting to com 
a favourite heir of heaven, but hodielly and a = 
lite; therefore let us devote ourſelves to the ſervice 
of true holinęſs, and the inveſti gation of uſeful know- 
ledge ; ſuch a foul impreſt with'the internal feeli 
2 of charitable benevolence, and adorned . with 
moral duties of life, thall conquer the greateſt op- 
poſition. ' 

Philoſophy, the full power and everlaſting monitor 
of God, ſhall rouſe the human mind to a lively ſenſe 
of its preſent dangers, and ſpread the fpotleſs leaf of 

liberty from pole to pole. In order to obtain a glo- 
rious end, we muſt endeavour - — the 

ſibility of attaining it; and while the proſperous 

— of ſucceſs blow, let us with dauntleſs 2 
advance to our primitive good. Since nothing can 

be predicated concerning man, till he is brought into 
> Exiſtence, nor can the' vine law have any power a. 
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inſt him, till he has'tranſgrefled the moral; there- 
Pore, this naturally leads us to enquire, what "reſtity- | 
tion is neceſſary, that we may obtain the mercy of 
God, and the bleſſings of futurity. -, Eyery creature 
'on- the face of the —_ „may embrace the free mercy 
of God, and thoſe who are not well, aſſured of it in 
this world, are greatly miſtaken, if they think to ob- 
tain it in another; REIT 
can only extend to creatures during their ſtate of h 
man probation, nor is there any aſpiring hope in 2 
future exiſtence, becauſe there the ſoul loſes the per- 
ception of every thing, except the feeling of its own 
fituation, and were the deity merciful to man, both _ 
here and hereafter, he would not be a judge of 
equity, for a God of all mercy is a God of ins 


| — O atheiſt, let us reaſon together; doth thou 
believe in God? No, Why? uſe I neither 
can, nor ever had any demonſtrative proofs of his 
exiſtence. But art thou a ſcholar qualified to de- 
monſtrate the nature of thoſe things which thou 
knoweſt do exiſt? No. Well then belieye in 
God, and live a life, for, thy longeſt happineſs 
is in this world. Once more, Atheiſt, and I 
have done with you; I would know if you have any 
deſire for a God? No. Why? nn 
ſo long a rebel to my own reaſon, and committed ſo 
many wicked actions, beneath the moral dignity of 
man, that * 2 God, he muſt denn. 
and ſhall 

ö has length, but no 
breadth, which the atheiſt mightily endeavours to ex- 
plain, by aſſerting that a line muſt have ſome viſible 
breadth, * But reg 
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the earth deſcribes a limited path, or curve line 
round the ſun, and leaves no viſible traces behind; 

it ſtruck immediate conviction in his heart, and the 
ſunſhine of glory beamed from his eyes: Ah! me, 

he exclaims, ſince reaſon has deceived me all my life. 
even in the ſecond definition of Euclid, how far 
muſt I be deceived with ref] 
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SECTION I. 


OF 
REASONING. 
12 18 3 up in man an inexhauſtible 3 
| fund of knowledge, which lies dormant, liſtleſs, 


and unactive, till ſome powerful agent impels it into 
motion, in purſuit of thoſe ſubſtantial realities for 
which it is originally deſigned ; hence point out a 
valuable acquiſition, and the means of obtaining it: 
the reaſoning * immediately imbibe the exhila- 


rating prafpes of attainment, and the certainty of 
the conqueſt is ra tied from an eager determination 
to conquer. 


It is an indifputable fact, that man is endowed with 
2 vaſt profundity and an infinite of inven- 
tion, which renders him unlimited in his 
of ſenſation, and powers of recollection; and at once 
demonſtrate, that he is ſtill capable of arriving to 
f higher degrees of knowledge and bleſſedneſs than he 
enjoys at p< eſent; al which could not poſſibly bez were 
his ideas ſtint particular objects, and his capaci- 
F ty only fitted to ormprtinnd certain emoluments of 
pleaſure, and diſtinctions of literature. How far the 
. an mind can go in its acquirements of. know 
1 e! is indeterminable; but it is obvious, that we 
Jaubtfully advance onward, from lower, to more 
Sous monuments of truth; and every revolving | 
preſents different profpects of 1 improveſiient, wor- 
f our imitation and n 
— B * To 


( 4 Y 


To ſtimulate the indolent mind, and inſtruct in 
the elementary duties of life, we muſt patiently point 
out to it examples of ſimplicity and entertainment, 
uſing proper methods of inculcation and diſcipline, . 
ſuited to its genius and capacity : it bang by imita- 


tion, and frequent application to the ſame „that 
Wes at firſt acquire knowledge; and the greater num- 
ber of objects exhibited to our view, the more our 
mental faculties are entarged, to underſtand and ex- 
preſs the meaning of ſimilar objects of a. more im- 
portant ſignifieation: By this means we ſoon con- 
quer the fallies of the mind, and feel an innate ayer- 
fion to what is poifonous to the bod. 
When the ſeeds of virtuous e eb eu carefully 
ſown'in the breaſt, the mind gra 7 o to con- 
viction, riſes ſuperior to the littleneſs of the vulgar, 
and ſoars to the fountain of perfection, on the wutgs 
of induſtry ; to a ſoul thus decorated, with all the in- 
trinific accoutrements of knowledge; the eccentric 
deluſions of atheiſim vaniſh before it like the ſhadowy 
enjoyments of adream. Howintereſting is thediſcover 
of truth, and how deep its impreſſion on the ſtudious 
mind; here we unfold the evidence of things as they - 
are; not as the atheiſt would have them; trace the - 
* | deity on the plain path of mathematical demonſtra- 
tion, till he becomes viſible to the ſoul of man: As. 
the ſun's attractive force retains the rolling canopy 
of heaven entire, ſo the God of natpre unlocks his- 
repoſitory of truth, and infuſes animation into ti 
philoſophic breaſt. Truth is ever conſiſtent with t 
natural deſires, and the improvement of it is a 
accompanied with the higheſt pteature, the mos, + 
dcaring ſatisfaction, and the profoundeſt encomi . 
No method of enquiring after it, can in any m 
be compared to an intenſe -perfeyerance 1 " 


truths, as near as we can aſcertain: 


bs, 
: 
3 
7 
N. 
4 
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ng infallibly true: to contemplate on the ceaſeleſs 
union of eternal things, and confide in the great in- 


rational mind with never fading good: By reaſonin 
methodically and inveſtigating analytically, we det 


"marvellous truths inveſted in the grand ſcheme of 


univerſal creation; trace nature out of her conceal- 
ment, erect a little kingdom of heaven within us, 


and live congenial of the divine nature. Here the 
atheiſtical diſputant may . converſe. with * | 


boundleſs as his own deſires, and diſcriminate the 
ligible characters of him whoſe infinite 


_ bs copiouſly diſplayed, in the complicated but accurate 


adjuſtment of things, As we are capable of perceiv- 
ing what may, or cannot poſſibly exiſt, we Smeg 
cautiouſly to embrace the truth, 3 t nothin 
ſeduce us from the love of it; and-let reaſon 

ſervation prevail, rather than diction aud iſle. pline: 
Man was never created to live by credulous proba- 
bilities, nor to depend upon attaining conſummate 
felicity, through the Adar inſinuations of vagrant 


craftſmen: -- No, we were: created to the fa- 
vour of God, and it is beneath the di ity of a noble 
ſoul, to be the for another's paſt time. 


Though phyſical tru OT — 
they do not inſinitely ſurmount our niceſt | 
tions, for from a mathematical computation, it ap- 
pears, that we even as nearly a 


of a dirde whoſe diameter is given, which cannot be 
accurately adjuſted till we know exactly the propor- 


philoſophy, the propoſitions adduced from thence, | 


viſible being that actuates the whole, beautifics the 


oximate / their 
e circumference 


tion the diameter has to the circumference ; hence. 


Meal ſciences, and their great. * rightly 11 
lied 


appears the inexpreſſible excellence of the mathema- 


„ 


plied to phyſics, which is the foundation of practical 
mechanics, and the leading principle whereon all ma- 
chinery hangs. But if we & not perceive that the 
omniſciency lar the great invifible creator of the uni- 
verſe is abſolutely indefinite, that his perfections pre- 
dude all abbreviation, and that his darling attribute 
is univerſal benevolence, and man's prerogative to 
imitate it, it is impoſſible to remove the ſtupidity of 
atheiſm without a miracle, which according to the 
nature of things cannot be expected, by reaſon of the 
mathematical ſciences, and the operations of nature, 
harmonioully ſinging together, and ſtrenuouſly main- 
taining the infinite omnipotence and eſs of 
that being, whoſe exiſtence we ſafely infer from the 
methodical arrangement of his wonderful works 
ereated, and the near approximations we make to 
them, by means of a mathematical inveſti 
We do not predict the eclipſes of the luminaries, and 
their alternate revolutions by gueſs; no, we have, pre- 
cepts founded on the firm baſis of geometrical de- 
monſtration, which enable us to make fuch eſtima- 
tions, as practically agree with the rotation of the 
material wheels of time. Thus far, the enquiries of 
men unite with the wiſdom of the deity, manifeſted 
in the ſcheme of creation, and elucidate, that he is in 
reality what we perceive him to be; viz: A being 
of unlimited omniſciency and power. Now, thou, 
oh! man, if thou perceiveſt not the exiſtence of an 
intelligent creator, with a philoſophic eye view him 
in every creature in the univerſal creation, the fowls 
of the air ſing to his praiſe, and the elements of 
heaven join chorus together, theſe are the-preachers _ 
of truth, they ſtrain not their little throats for * 


tereſt; nor premeditate their ſongs to pleaſe a thoughti- 
leſs crowd. But the he perpetual Neben: of? of the 


L233 
heart being continually beating om to ineffible 
glory, is a more poſitive :ndication of God's tranſe 
cendent dignitys theſe pulſations eternally throbbing 
in the human Teak are more in t to a virtu- 
ous man, than the moſt Ry to his appetite; 
he is not like the icurean, who praiſes 
the novelty of the Ss not the hand that ſent it; 
nor the zealous enthuſiaſt, whoſe deluſive emurmu- 
Tations, and the painful apprehenſions of futurity, 
often drive him to horrid inſanity or ſuicide: But 
like a perſon conſcious of his own merit, prudently 
— whatever comes within the ſphere of his 

ce, lays down certain concluſions, de- 

— practical obſervation and actual experi- 
ment; — admits a reaſonable propoſition, rather 
then reject it. Again the hu champ ne for a 
not only renounce in their of 2 
God, but forcibly reprobate mg . moral 
diſtinctions; whereas there is nothing more obvious 
to man, than that morality is as capable of demonſt- 
ration, as any propoſition in the mathematics, or the 
elements of Euclid ; ; and were I to attempt the altaſt- 
ration of a moral axiom, it would be deemed. pre- 
ſumption; becauſe the 7 of ſuch truths are 
as well known to ys, as if they had been originally 

written in our minds; for we no ſooner” read or hear 
them, but they immediately impreſs. conviction on 
the prime fun ion of the ſoul. OF all creatures in the 
univerſe; an atheiſt is moſt deteſtable, his deportment 
is intolerable, his immoral practices are infinitely be- 
neath the dignity of human nature; he not only 
renders himſelf odious to the impartial Lap ame) 
of infinite wiſdom, but a monument of nity i 5 
mon ſenſe; this he knows to be his real condition 
from the perception 1 has of right and wrong, and 


the 


610 


the natural duty incumbent upon him, to do the one 
and 8 the other. He 1 not ſubmit 1 —_ 
ment, leaſt it be faid, the ingenuity of ſome goc 

work has been the infirument of producing an ef- 
fectual reformation in his life and converſation. 
Whatever opinion men profeſs to hold as a genuine 
truth, furely a virtuous life is moſt preferable. and 

commendable, it is only this that can make us ſhine 
both here and hereafter, like the brightneſs of the 
natural ſun in his meridian ſplendour ; thus, virtue 
ſhall conquer death, and triumph victoriouſſy over 
beelzebub the prince of atheiſts. When we ſeriouſly 
reflect on the Greadful conſequences of an. ill ſpent 


life, how gloomy is the conſideration, we then begin 


to wiſh to die the death of the righteous, though we . 


feldom think of living ſuch, till we are floating on 
the brink of ruin. Since then reaſon purſued is faith 
unconfined, and virtue here, is glory in futurity ; let 
us live righteouſly, and ſoberly in this world, which 
is all that either God or man can require of us; ſo 
ſhall we die the death of the rigliteous, and conclude 
vor Ber din pete ooo TOES 
© God alone is only to be feared, becauſe of the un- 
paralleled ſtrictneſs of his juſtice, and the impartiality 
of his faithful infunctions; but man is always to be 
dreaded as an enemy, on the account of intereſted 
motives, and the duplicity of his heart. Our intel- 
lectual powers of preception are not omniſcient to 
foreſee the danger of future events, and to detect the 
hypocriſy lurking in the human breaſt; could we 
pry into the hidden myſteries of nature, and find out 
the real A of the cauſe, whereby the uniform 
courſe of things are regulated, we A no longer 
baſk in the ſllades of ignorance, nor en 
deavour to fully the Emplicty of trutll. _ we 


ſignedly en- 


itn intro demon 2 
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have not as yet, any probability of ever obtaining a 
ſatisfactory ſolution to the interior union of matter 
with its component parts, nor ſhall we ever. be quali- 
fied to unfold the truth of philoſophical . enquiries 

with accuracy, by reaſon of the imbecility of our un- 
derſtandings, and the want of proper inſtruments to 


diſtinguiſh the eſſence of infinity. Though man in 
reality be an emblem of his creator both in body. and 
6.14 6 yet his knowledge falls infinitely ſhort of the 
perfect omniſciency of the deity ; and it is 
the narrow confinement of the ſoul in its material 
body, that contracts the faculties of man, and keeps 
bim inſenſible of inherent qualities. There is a mo- 
tive principle of action or gravitation in matter, the 

ties of which are beyond the reach of qur com- 
. that it ſeems to be the divine energy of 


the almighty, agitating and pervading every finite 


ſubſtance in the univerſe, is moſt probable- when 
we. conſider, that whatever principle. that is which 
acts of itſelf univerſally, muſt be omnipreſent to, 5 


omniſcient of all 120 not that the deity is, or — 


ſides in matter, but that his knowledge is 
With, knows, and comprehends the Properties eflen- 
tial to all created ſubſtances. To. fay, that God acts 
from * 4h is putting a limitation to his omniſ- 
SF hich is abſurd, tor infini all di- 
ON; an 
alone (Whether God does, or does not act from necel- 
lity, We have ne ideaJneither can we infer any — 
„becauſe infinity to us is abſolutely 
leſs, and i incomprehenſible. Mo 


that God perceives. and knows all things, but the 


manner how, we are, as ignorant of, as 1 


of .coleurs. Here the 
bi N til he loſe, 5, and nd the wel e de 


ity 
and infinite knowledge being eſſential to God 
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his opinion, till he begins to totter into the fathom- 
leſs ocean of infinitude, then he invokes the aſſiſtance 
of a ſupreme. Being with a feeble voice. 

To deny the evidence of incomprehenſible truths, 
merely from no other motive than ſome-ſeeming im- 
poſſibility. being interwoven in their. modus, is to 
admit of no truth, but what comes within the reach 
of human reaſon, which hypotheſis is entirely erro- 
neous, for all our valuable diſcoveries in philoſophy, 
are derived from practical obſervation, and experi- 
ment, which reaſon alone could never have = 
ſuggeſted; and are there not many things in the ma- 
thematical ſciences, whoſe great utility we are 2 
ſcious of, as equally indemonſtrable as the bein 
God? Since therefore, there are a variet wor ek 
both in mathematics.and natural philoſop tick 
far exceed the ſagacity of the moſt acute reaſoner, is 
it not highly criminal to abominate the precepts of 
infinite wiſdom ? and to blaſpheme his moſt facred 
name ; we believe, that the fun is the centre of the 


bs: univerſe; that the planets are inhabited with rational 


creatures; and that we know the pleiades, or ſeven ſtars, 
and that longitude has a real exiſtence, are theſe 
things demonſtrable or not ? if not, why not believe 
in the great creator, whoſe omnipotent arm upholds 
thoſe maily globes! To reprobate whatever has a re- 
ſonable pretence to promote the felicity of man, is 


certainly — we all naturally wiſh for 
pineſs, therefore let us indulge Sax defire ; 


cheriſh the internal operations a —_— our breaſts, 
for nature always proceeds in the ſimpleſt manner, 
and produces elle conductive to — ſalutary end. 
Hence, let us lay aſide every bias and prejudice that 
may ſeem to counteract them, 88 reject 
een notions, terms of whimſical opinions 


and | 


= 
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nent in any ſcience, till he is well acquainted with 
the rudiments whereon the application of that ſcience 
depends; ſo no man can be fully ſenſible of a ſu- 
preme being, till he reads the plan of creation, and 
underſtands it ; here his mind is enlarged, gradually 
imbibes the ſimplicity of truth; and learns never to 
yield conceſſion to any propoſition, but where the 
evidence 1s ſufficiently intelligible to produce full 
conviction. Thus, reaſon and philoſophy conjointly 
agree, to elevate gur devotions to the great God 
heaven; and are as inſeparably conn as the union 
of the ſoul in the. ſame body, which nothing but 


and ſhawdowy diſtinctions. As no man can be emf. 


death or mortality can burſt afunder. Reaſon im- 


planted in man, ſeems to be the vice gerent of the 
almighty, to direct him in the knowledge of tem- 
perance, juſtice, honeſty, and prudence, and to pre- 
are him for a better world. But it is one thing to 


good purpoſes; here lies the dignity of man, the be- 
nefit of the ſoul, and the utility of a future fe. 


licity. 2 2 ä 4 7, 
Philoſophy depends on reaſon, to inveſtigate the 


endued with reaſon, and another to apply it to 


validity of a firſt cauſe, and when both acquieſce to- 


gether, they immediatel 


notion of atheiſm; and plant the eternal God of 
ſpotleſs purity in the ſoul of man. Reaſon may de- 
ceive us, but philoſophy cannot, it is truth itſelf; 
therefore, we ought to be cautious how we _ 


opinions; for philoſophy the pleni 
heaven, ſhall in ſpite of fame, convert the human 
race to genuine love, and utterly efface the dumb 


monuments of blind ſuperſtition ;- then ſhall can- 


- * 


e heroes join, 10 Cee d Tanlleof or 
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y abandon the mortifying 


a) 


great victorious king, and recount the triumphs of 
golden trophies won. me | 
For a man to know that there is a God, he muſt 
indulge the defire he has for one, there being no 
effect without a cauſe ; and the univerſality of the 
effect, confirms the veracity of the cauſe, hence, it 
is evident, that we all naturally wiſh for happineſs ; 
and every rational creature knows, that true hap 
pineſs is not attainable in this world, becauſe in 
whatever ſtation we may be placed, we are ſtill 
capable of wiſhing ; conſequently then, there muſt ' 
be a place of real felicity, where the ſoul ſhall be 
perfectly happy, and loſe the ſenſe of every thing but 
its own enjoyments. Seeing then we have ſo ar- 
dent a longing after immortal happineſs; we can- 
not help believing its exiſtence; and frequent me- 
ditation on fuch divine things, engraves on our 
memories what we wiſh to know, viz: that there is 
LS - 7-4 | 25 
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$ the conturnacious mind like. the boiſterous 

ocean, requires frequent leſſons on rectitude and 
philoſophy, in order for its production of genuine 

utility, and its advancement of future excellence :— 
It is certainly commendable to accuſtom it, oy 


T3 3 


ally to valuable and intereſting ſpeculations, as ſoow 
as it is capable of diſtinguiſhing 1 — from wrong, 
truth from falſehood, and can readily aſſent to the 
veracity of an axiom, without reafoning upon it; 
this will not only wean its affections from theſe pre- 
ſerous top peries and follies to which it is liable to, 
om imitatin 1 perfidious glare of the world; but 
lead it pr — forward 2 the proper purſuits 
of ſolid — g and endleſs improvement. Such 
an early attachment to enquiry, will form in the 
mind 2 habit of cloſe reaſoning, corroborate the 
judgement, and gradually lead to perfection. 
of moral and natural philoſopy, properly 
agel, and accurately delineated, not only teach us 
the duties of ſocial unanimity and benevolence, but 
alſo afford that heavenly ſerenity and peace to the 
feeling heart; which deſpotiſm cannot obliterate, nor 
atheiſtical opponents render abortive. | 
True philoſophy, ſays Plato, conſiſts mare in fide. 
lity, juſtice, conſtancy, ſincerity, and in the love of 
our duty, than in a great capacity: Hence, then, 
learn the neceſſity of poſitive injunctions to enforce 
practical obligations; = ſtudy not to, diſpute 'as a 
philoſopher, but to ſhew a virtuous example; this 
expands the ſphere of man's felicity, and protracts 


the memory of human generation. To exerciſe ſo- . . 


briety and temperance, and. deal conſcientiouſly with 
others, is the ſubſtance of morality ; but to do this 
and love the all wiſe diſpoſer of all things with per. 
fet underſtanding, is the a 4 man's. ſum. 
mum bonum. ic moral and abſolute neceſſity. of 


of man, are ſo near uh affimilated, that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to diſtingui the one from the other : But 


whatever opinion men may profeſs, ſurely this is 
moſt compatible, that no act o morality can be pleaſ- 


* 


„ 


ing to God, which is repugnant to reaſon; for reaſon 
unconfined to external objects, will always aſcend to 
God, its original; it is the ſpiritual eſſence of bodies 
that attract each other, and not the bodies them- 
. ſelves. For a man to perform the duties of life, with 
an intention of pleaſing both God and man, is hypo- 
criſy, becauſe. thoſe things which are ſeemingly 
pleafing to man, may be highly criminal with God; 
nor can any man equally love two different objects 
at the ſame inſtant of time. But to negotiate diſin- 
tereſtedly, is moſt connatural to the juſtice of God ; 
and will always recommend us to the favour of men; 
therefore the ſole object of our love is God alone, we 
are totally independent of any other. And fince no 
man knows the preſent, paſt, and future thoughts of 
another; therefore no man can judge impartially of 
another; conſequently in every caſe, whether in acts 
ot moral or immoral behaviour, we can only judge 
from what we know, to what we know not, and 
grant our final judgement of the actor, in proportion 
o the ſtrength of the evidence we know of, or laid 
- againſt him. | e 1 
Were we to fay that God allures, or prompts us 
to evil, it would be the greateſt blaſphemy imagin- 
able, and downright derogatory to his immutable 
juſtice; for, of all his perfections, goodneſs, and 
juſtice are moſt eſſential to his nature; and render 
him the moſt amiable, and excellent of all creatures 
to the reflection of man; in whom he has implanted 
;- perceptive faculties, capable of receiving any im- 
preſſions, and conſequently of knowing good. from 
evil. The commiſſion of evil is incompatible to rea- 
ſon, and quite repugnant to the nature of that which 
is truly good; if we have not ſuch a love for God, 
and a fceling ſenſe of future happineſs, as will con- 
: . | ta ſtrain 
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ſtrain us from evil, we only believe in his name, and 
not in his immutable perfections. But thoſe men 
called predeſtinarians, vehemently maintain, that all 
the evil which they have committed, God laid it be- 
fore them ; and therefore they could not poſlibly a- 

void it; if lo, then God has only given them an exiſ⸗ 
tence in this world, in order to prepare them for a 
worſe ; for, all evil tends to the deſtruction of the 
ſoul ; conſequent] , predeſtinarians are not predeſti- 
nated to ha appin el, bu but to eternal miſery. 3 
theſe men believe, that after God has permitted 
them to enj oy their luxuries and pleaſures, till like. 
the prodigal's ſon, they have ſpent all; he warns them 
of their dangerous eſtrangement from him ; makes 
them more — of good works, and fit to be bar. 
takers of the inheritance with che faints in 
Whereas it is nothing but a ſenſe of their own hor- 

rid actions, that — them, and 26 
blaſphemous petitions to heaven, imploring t 
to have mercy upon them, and to renovate 
when at the fame time he knows their wants, has 
changed their hearts, and predeſtinated them (as they 
believe) to everlaſtin bappincls, antecedent to; their 
exiſtence in this world : Oh ! fools, and evil furmi- 
ſers, Sac n er ne from an honeſt 
Bruna our -woollen-drapery garments be 
Je '; univerſal blood, and your ſordid 
0 from the black abodes of ſubterra · 


neous fermentation. But God ſaid let there be ght. 
and there was light. 
Whether light be a luminous body of itſelf, or 
from ſome other body, no philoſopher ever 
E pos; folly 9s to determine Lerne the 
ter is eems to be the general opinion of 
The literati: Some ** it to the ri ringing of bt, 
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which by its vibration exites the atm ofpheric air 
without, and thereby produces found ; but experi- 
ment prove, that there may be an emiſſion of light 
even in vacuum, by attraction and putrefaQtion':— 
for, if a piece of baize, or any vitrous ſubſtance be 
rubed in a dark room, light is inſtantaneouſly pro- 
duced; and it is further obferved, that when the fea- 
water is ſtruck, it tranſmits light to a conſiderable 
diſtance ; whether this be totally owing to the ſaline 
particles impregnated m the water, or to the great, 
number of putrefied and nitrous bodies it contains, 
is not certainly known, but very probably to both. 
Hence, it appears, that ions may be li git inde- 
pendent of air; but the ringing of a be depends 4 
ſolely upon it, without which there can be no 
ſound. 

Others again imagined, that light is a fluid ſub- 
fiſting between fire and air, but this cannot be, be-. 
cauſe, the above experiment demonſtrate, that there 
may be light even in vacuum by attraction.” : 

Light is'a material ſubſtance, proceeding from. « the 
fun, and would be inſtantaneous to this earth, were 
it not for the interpeſition of the atmoſphere. It 
effects our organs of ſenſation, and ſtrikes other bodies 
in proportion to its fluidity. 

'The preciſe time that the fluid of light is in its paſ- 
fage from the ſun to us cannot be known, by reaſon, 
of 1ts rays * Darga 4 turned afide Path their | 
rectilineal direction; as they paſs through the air 
to the carth after their impingement on the atmo- 
| There. But according to the moſt accurate Philoſo- 
phy, it takes about ten minutes. 

The human mind can ſcarcely perceive the amaz. 
ing velocity, with which the rays of light are emitted 


from the ſun to us, each different ray having a diffe- 
_ 


n 


rent and diſtinct colour, according to its different 
degree of refrangibility and flexure. | One ray pro- 
ducing a violet, another an indigo, a blue, a green, 
2 yellow, an orange, and the laſt ared. From theſe 
ſeven primitive colours all others All the 
rays of the fun fall in directions on _o 
ſurface of the earth; and ſince the laſt, or — ray is 
the higheſt of colours, it has the leaſt d 
frangibility and flexure, and is very vi ble. in the 
heavens, eſpecially at the riſing and ſetting ſun :— 
after the air has been condenſed during his abſence 
by night; and rareſied by his influence * the 
courſe of the in & 3 1 2 4 a 

Since the earth at ra e ſun 
dicularly to its ſurface, it is * 2 that hw pagan 
tries which are in that direction under his effulgent 
influence, muſt feel the greateſt efficacy of his ſcorch- 

heat. And ſince the gravitation of the fun raiſes 
3 oMÞ and noxious vapours, out of the earth, 
and rarified air being the ſole cauſe of putrefaction, 
ſuch countries. muſt of courſe be very fatal. to ſtran- 
gers. Thus All the of light, both of emiſſion 
and reflection take the ſhorteſt diſtance poſſible ; 
making the angle of incidence always equal to that 
8 reflection; Which ſhews that the works of divine 
ce are not only fimple, ealy, and compre- 
2 but diſplays a beautiful harmony thr 
out the whole. May the * | 
truth, penetrate the ſoul of atheiſm, and rouſe the 

minds of thoſe who are flaves to ſtupidity and igno- 
rance, to the divine pitch of ſeraphic devotion ; _ 
illuminate the narrow conſcience of infidelity, with 
ing * and extatic love. 
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E fpacious volume of creation lies 'open for 
| man's inſpection, wherein he may trace from 
a blade of graſs to the blazing ſun in the firmament - 
of heaven; the exuberant goodneſs: and intelligent 
band of his bountiful creator: But let not vanit 
eclipſe his judgement ſo far, as to imagine that all 
things in this magnificent theatre, were created for 
his fake alone, to ſatiate his craving appetite, and vo- 
luptuous inclinations: No, all things are members one 
another, like a piece of ber machinery; the 
man cannot ſay to the woman, I have no need of 
thee ; nor again the woman to the man, I have no 
need of you: There is not one wy of creation ſu- 
* 1 to another, and each member thereof 
harmonipuſly coincide to contribute its indiyiduality. 
The conſtitution of man is ſo complete, that by a 
proper exertion of his reaſoning powers, he ma 65 
Cilllitate his paſſage through life, to the honour of the 
human ſpecies; leave profitable monuments to poſte- 
— * perpetuate his name; and die to the glory..of | 
Both the animate” and the inanimate fyſtem of 
_ creation, hang upon the indiſſoluble chain of natural 
generation, and mutual attraction; and each Gece 


* 


. 
ſpecies in the univerſe are dependent on external 
motives for their preſent ſubſiſtence : Man cannot 
ſay I have no need of food, neither can that food re- 
ply, I grow ſpontaneouſly without the cultivation of 
man: No, were we to n the improvements of 
agriculture, the moſt prolific lands would degenerate 
to barrenneſs, and of courſe man muſt inevitably 

' periſh. All things are ſo wiſely contrived, as to ad- 

miniſter abundantly to the happineſs and advantage 

of man; and every creature ſo adapted to its native 

element, as to enjoy portions of comfort and nouriſſi- 
ment fuited to its capacity and condition of life; 

which adequate oeconomy of nature vindicates the 
omniſciency and power of a ſkilful artiſt, ſuperior to- 
the judgerhent of men. How. frequently are the 
performances of men improved and made inore-ſim- 
ple to the riſing generation; but the plan of cteation 
admits of no improvement, and the. whole face of 
nature is ſo replete with animal nutriment; as is 
ſufficient for all the animated ſpecies to participate in 
her productions, and erect magazines of plenty to ſet 
forth the munificent hand of the beneficent creator, 
and ſupport the precarious life of man. It is a great 
blefling however, that we enjoy ſome benefits which: 
no limitations can bound, nor the artificial pride of 
opulence deprive us of; to this we claim an abſolute 

poſſeſſion, in proportion to the an aur ſouls ; 


even the heavenly truth and love of which the 
' devouring libertine can never reliſh, nor the 
maw of avarice monopolize; with ſuch a glopious 


truth, ll combat the whole conclave of atheiſts, and 


ſoon make the hugeſt of them evaporate like 
When we are mide ſenſible of the beautiful uni- 
formity of the * heavens; we immediately 
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aſcribe the inveſtigation of the whole to the inge- 
nuity of an almighty power ; and ſhould there hap- 
pen to be fuchia creature in the univerſe, to deny the 
veracity of this power, you may ſoon know him, for 
he will not be half fo regular even in his moral du- 
ties of life, as the planetary bodies are in their cour- 
ſes ; ſuch an eccentric mortal is ſurely the work of 
chance, I ſhould like to ſee him. San, 
Now, O atheiſt! if thou haſt not a God, be a one 
to thyſelf, and to thoſe within thine own ſphere of 
action; ſo ſhall thy amendment of life, recommend 
thee to the favour of heaven, and if a God be there, 
he will not exclude thee merely for unbelief. Call 
in thy reaſon from its wandering peregrinations, and 
let thy latter end approach with decency td its primi- 
tive duſt. It is a pity! ſuch a genius as I behold, 
ſhould be the ſong of fools, a reformation in him 
. would prove a God indeed. 11445 "Je X 
Ide perfect work of creation converts the con- 
teniplative mind, and ſtrongly fortiſies it againſt 
the alluxements of temptation ;_ it is for want of 
previous conſideration and reſolution, that is the 
«cauſe of our often being plunged into calamitous 
circumſtances; and if our careleſs and vicious diſpo- 


ſitions are not timely corrected by the rules of right 


reaſon, the purſuit muſt of courſe terminate in irre- 


trieveaple miſery; Common ſenſe, reaſon, and hu- 
manizy, nqt only threaten us concerning the danger 
which niay befal us, by committing actions contrary 


to our own conſciences, but the voice of nature e- 


very where calls aloud'to uſe proper reſtrictions, and 
informs us, that virtue here is g 
While hope agitdfes che human frame, man cannot 
live. A ſtranger to the gracious -callings of ſovereign 
I merxcy, nor be totally ignorant of the important du- 
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ry hereafter; and 


ties 
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ties of moral rectitude, the former may be miſrepre- 
ſented 4. antagoniſts, and the latter wilfully ne- 
glected; but to fix the eternal boundaries of truth, we 
muſt ſettle it where our reaſon, and the natural incli- 
nations of our ſouls fervently wiſh to have it, and 
that will be where God is, in which pleaſurable ſitu- 
ation we ſhall be completely happy, in all our incor- 
poreal powers of contemplation, and enjoy real por- 


tions of ſubſtantial els without a frown. 


As we judge of men from their moral deportment 


and the works they produce; ſo we infer the exiſt- 


affinity there is in his wonderful warks 


ence of the deity from the relation we ſtand in to 
him; and the knowledge we have of the adequate 
created. 


The figure, motion, magnitude and production of 


the earth, at once diſplay intelligence and art. 


That this terraqueous globe of earth and water, 
Which we inhabit, is ſpherical, is demonſtrable from 


numerous irrefragable proofs, drawn from reaſon, 


experiment, and obſervation : Were it {quazp, as the 


vulgar fooliſhly imagine; the elevation or depreſſion 
of the pole, would be the ſame in all places, when 
failing or walking directly either north or ſouth; but 
experience teaches, that the pole is elevated or de- 
prefled, in proportion to the diſtance failed. or- walk- 


ed from and to the equator. And all high caſtles, 


towers, mountains, and promontories, gradually. dif. 


P = 


appearing, and others appearing, as we recede from, 


and accede to them, is an irrefutable proof of the 


| earth's rotundity. 


. 
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If che earth were not round, the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars would appear under the ſame phaſes in all lati- 
tudes, riſe and ſet in all places alike, and at the fame 


firms the contrary of this; for, we ſee the fun and 


( 22 ) 


to riſe in the eaſtern, and ſet in the weſtern hemiſ- 
phere, at diſſerent times every day in the year ſuc- 
ceflively: And admitting that Tynemouth-bar is 
fifteen degrees weſt longitude from London, there 
would be one hour difference in their reckoning of 
time, the ſun would riſe an hour ſooner at London 
than at Tynemouth-bar, and conſequently, noon at 
London, would be eleven o'clock at Tynemouth- bar. 
Moreover, if two ſhips were to fail * directions 
round the globe, they would differ two days in their 
account, when chey met at the ſame place they ſet 


fail from; which could not poſfibly happen, were the 
earth not globular. 


Again, were the earth not globular, the eclipſes of 
the ſun and moon would a viſible to ev 
ſpectator on different parts of its ſurface at the fame 
inſtant of time, and all places would enjoy an equal 
proportion of day and night, and conſequently no 
place or climate, colder or hotter than another. — 
Theſe, with many more cogent arguments which 
might be produced, conſpire to prove the globular 
figure of the earth: Such as its circular ſhadow on 
the moon's diſk in lunar eclipſes, and the degrees of 
longitude decreaſing from the equator to the pole 
in a reciprocal proportion as the latitude increaſes.— 
For in the latitude of fixty degrees, there only re- 

quires thirty miles to a degree; whereas on the 
equator, there requires ſixty; but if the earth were 
flat, it would take as many miles to a degree in one 
Place as another. Moreover, every obſervation af- 
firms, that all the celeſtial bodies are globular, which 
manifeſtly imports, that this earth muſt be ſo. 
It is not lefs remarkable then true, that the feather⸗ 
ad tribes, and ſeveral other living creatures, build 


er nets, and ” or retirement in a circular 
| form, 


( 39 ) 


4 which ſhews, that each different ſpecies in the 
univerſal creation, have an inſtinct impreſt upon 
them peculiar to their natures. Moreover, no mathe- 
matical figure is ſo capacioys as a globe, nor more 
commodious for turning round on an axis, every 
part of its ſurface being equally diſtant from ity 


centre of gravity. 


Witerate diſputants maintain, that — hills, 
valleys, and high promontories, hinder the earth's 
ſpherical roundneſs, this is. very true in a phyſical 

nſe, but ſuch ought to conſider, that the higheſt 
mountain and deepeſt valley on the earth, has no 
ſenſible adequation to br diameter, and is no ＋ 
an impediment to its ſpherici \ than a u "WM 
e FT 

It is evident that the preſent figure of the earth, 
is the work of impeding creation, by reaſon of its 
univerſal utility to the human race, and its durable 
lubſcryiency to ) the e creation in 1 oe 


* 


— — 


SECTION IV. 
or THR | 
© EARTH'S MOTION. 


1h 
— — — . 
4a 


A ande 
higheſt in the ſcale of exiſtence, his · natural 
propenſity for ſocial communication, and free ace 
to happineſs, denote him a fit concomitant of — | 


K) 


and the peculiar favourite of God. No creature is 
more deſirous of longevity, nor more defenſive of 
ſelf. preſervation, he ſupports the dignity of his cha- 
racter with reſolution and fortitude, examines the 
. nr whereon his eternal happineſs is enſured; 
eps his reputation inviolable, till the divine image 
of the deity appears conſpicious, in the external ſim- 
licity of his viſage. This implanted in his inmoſt 
oul remains immoveable as a fixed ftar; then may 
viperous ſlander ſhoot its- ting, and quixotic mil 
creants calumnize him too. When we inſpect the 
fopperies of life, how inſignificant they are to the 
ſerious mind, every little folly contaminates the ſoul, 
and fwells the imagination with deſponding fear: 
Can man behold the mowing ſcythe of death, and 
not look forward for a better world than this. If 
atheiſts wiſh for no other happineſs: than this world 
affords, they ought at leaſt to conduct themſelves 
through it, as to render their lives of the longeſt con- 
tinuance; but inſtead of doing this, they make of 
"themſelves popular demons of antiquity, and public 
puppets for vulgar fouls to laugh at; they. draw. 
ſympatby from the man of ſenſe, and ridicule from 
the ignoramus. Oh! ye maſſy monuments of com- 
pound contradictions, no longer tantalize the world 
with chimeras, but let the love of truth break your 
adamantine hearts, and view the upright man as an 

original tranſcript of the great creator. | 
Of all the immoralities incident to the human race, 
ebricty is moſt perverting, the prodigal wallows in 
his choiceſt evils through the prime of life, till he - 
"has rendered himſelf a tatterdemalion to à pitileſs 
world ; then he becomes penfioner on the free boun- 
ty of God, and obtains a chriſtian name as well as 
other men. Religion commiſerates his wants, and 
# 5 heavenly 
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heavenly voices mitigate his nie. Intoxication has. 
ſo prevalent an aſcendency over reaſon, that it in- 
verts all our virtuous deſigns, and makes. us gene- 
rous independents, even in _—_ midſt of neceſſity; 
but let no man aſcribe ſuch to the frailty 
of Adam; nor impute the cauſe of it to the deity, 
for it muſt be allowed, that if we are free to do evil, 
we have a greater freedom to do good; becauſe the 
latter is adapted to our very conſtitution, and ren- 
ders us amiable in the ſight of God, to whom we 
have aà near aſſinity. Every man is ſenſible that 
* is a perſonal. crime, and each individual muſt be 
le for his own, by reaſon, he beſt kuaw it ; 
— the fin of Adam can no more be imu.ied 
to his poſterity, than one man's ſoul can be tranafer- 
red into another. God is univerſally good to the 
human race, and though we. have not ſuch a.know- 
1 e of his attributes as we could wiſh, yet we have 
cient to fit us for the enjoyments * better lifez 
and to elevate our conceptions above the artificial 
policies and vain fabrications of deſigning men. — 
whenever we have violated that law, which, 
ſcience holds the moſt meritorious, let us y 25 
up the vigour and reſolution of our minds, to guard 
againſt future temptations. 

Whatever we do, whether or evil, it ſhall 
redound to the-honour, or diſhonour of our own 
fouls, in the day of final retribution. Dare any 
man venture to affirm, that God created mankind to 
ſpeak evil of him, and of each other ; if evil be origi- 
nal, and enmity be natural; as many ſuppoſe, then 
the:caſe muſt be ſo; but we thank our om_ 
that the caſe is not * for all evil is 
voluntarily committed, and man has ſome 2 
Rs or intereſt motive in view, which. . . 


1.9 3 
cauſe of evil. The evil communications, and bad 
practices of a few individuals, may ruin millions, and 
when vice or the nefarious idea of ſuperlative diſtin- 
ion, has mortally wounded any party, place, or 
community, a renovation of parties muſt n ty 
take place, or a general judgement enſue, in otder to 
reſtore tranquility and mutual benevolence to the 
virtuous mind. Enmity may ariſe from a variety. 
of unnatural cauſes, intereſt and ſelf-promotion ſeem 
to be the chief: Would the ambitious man diveſt 
himſelf of the, flattering hopes of precedency and 
expectance, ſeek his own happineſs at the expence of 
is own ſoul, by endeavouring to promote it univer- 
among his fellow creatures; all diſcord and op- 
tion would ceaſe, and the human race alleviate 
each other's grievances as brethren of one common 
parent-ought to do. V 
One might naturally expect in this learned world, 
where every man pretends to be his own philoſopher 
and prieſt, that atheiſts would meet with the contempt 
they deſerve, and that their diabolical tenets would 
be totally diſregarded; but inſtead of this, the very re- 
verſe is the fact. For. ocular demonſtration proves, 
that both the philoſopher and divine, are afraid of 
the barbarous calumny of thoſe venomous vipers; and 
that the latter in many caſes even acquieſces with their 
principles, which are founded on neither faith nor 
truth: Now, why ſhould a conſcientious whig be 
intimidated at the ſight of an atheiſt, if his hope be 
anchorized to the immoveable rock of ages, and his 
conduct run parallel to his profeſſion? but experience 
ſhews, that even the ſincereſt whigs ſeldom practical- 
ly perform a tenth part of the honeſty they collect in * 
their faces. Would religioniſts walk circu * 
practice what they believe, and take no notice of the 
| atheiſts - 
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3 be would bon chme tb bis leaf 
but when philoſophy preſents the teleſcope to the rel 


ligious world, what wonderous ſcenes appear! a, nu» 
merous variety of creatures all differing in magnitude 


EE * 


= But fill the world ( 


\ 


5 fitted for this bey 


Contents us not, a better ſhall we have? 
8. 4 


en e der then let it be; — 5 
But firſt confider how thoſe 1 
| «The good bur Gates Gods ei cafe}, * 
. But who but God can tell: us who: 
< One-thinks on Calvin heaven's on ip i kat,” 
C Another deems him inftrument of OO a 
« If Calvin fer! heaven's blefling or its rod; N 
„ there is m0 God, 
What ſhocks one part, will . 
E 
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conſequently hs ommikcency precludes. all 


—— e is always impartial, delights in cle- 
mency, and is infinitely. juſt; can receive no additio- 
nal happineſs from his 2 and is tranſcendent- 
ly happy; requires nothing ef them but a continu- 
Mice in holineſs, without which, no mam ſhall obtain. 
heaven. Were we permitted to analize for a century, 
we would not comprehend the manner how he. per- 
cei ves and knows all things, nor aſcertain a poſitive 
— 5 way one . — nn, er its 
n e 

- The being md attributes of the deity. are not to be 
ſcrutinized, but to be believed; and though we feign 
our imagination a million centuries old, yet it has no 
ſenſible adequation to his eternity: He js not as, our 
fancy wills, nor is his defigns as vain. men would 
have e but he is immenſe and the vnde end 


_ of ineffable glory. 


Since man is the nobleſt of - all creatures in che 
univerſal creation, and his reaſon freely netrates 


5 nh to heavenly things, let him the 
jones", [Soup gran of divine grace, which — 2 f 


25 a1 . 1 228 Tan e — 
, Joul imm orget Jays 0 
— participate 2 more ſolid qualities: The 
celeſtial rays of happin Er dt : 
proportion to _—_ 99 70 he has for it; and oy 
vindicate the ha 
world of furure blk 


een, — us Lire — — | 
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that book rather than any other, il, re are better 


ra 


But we come now to examine the perfect law of 
nature, and to inveſtigate the principle by which the 
r ee their orbits; accord - 


ing to the Newtonian ſyſtem of philoſophy, the bodigs 
in the univerſe attract each other in the recprocal 


dublicate proportion to their diſtances from, their 
central force; re the earth muſt move round the 
ſun, and not the ſun raund the earth; for it is as im- 


poſſible for the latter to move che former, as it is for 
a pea to move a milſtone. This progreffi 
gyrative mation 1 
to an univerſal rs. rg itation; or 1 
material world at . 


fan, is. on 


ticle of matter in nature, endeayouzs to 
other bod and particle to. itſelf, and the frag of 
jon is always as the quanti ay + cn 
n and the ſquare the deat 
inverſely. 

| The orbit of the carth aboat the fun i 


Ae of the fla force i 
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| to each other, 
| IS fun-or Ge 


diameter of the tranſverſe, to repreſent the earth, : 


any 


progreſſide circum- 


JACIE- 


force directed to a centre ; the TH | 
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any other projectile bod Nom, it, you imagine 
; — earth * E. A be oulhed” into ration, .1t would 
for ever. continue Swe in the ſame right line, 
were it not for the efficacy or attraction of che ſun 
counterbalancing its ene and co ing it 
from that direction, anc cauſing it to ibe cux- 
vilineal ſpaces around him, in times G ge to 
its diſtance. In this manner Is the whole 
hoſt of heaven governed and ſupported; and all t 


various motions and appearances accoun nted for · 


: 1 — » 


«4 View thy own wet behold the chain : 

. « Combining all below and all above, 

t Set plaſtic nature working to this end, 
Sits > Engle atoms to each. other tend, 
* Attra&, attracted to, the next in . 
* orm'd, and impelF'a it's neighbour to e 
.<- See matter next; with various life SDS ; 
« Preis to dne centre, ſtill the general ge e 
+66 All ſerv'd, all ſerving, nothing ſtands Aone, «oe 
66 = he 2 — on; and where i it Ends unknown.” 


Ter. 


Abe benefits which Nepal to the human race, 
from this intrinſic principle of gravitation, are too 
pralix to enumerate; tat thoſe, ho are Jenſible- of 
uch an univerfal'union; can neither be a ſtranger to 
the deity, nor an enemy to man, this this cheaventy.” in- 
ſtinct rn ſod into both the natural and moral w 
kahn km fytapatby in the breaſt of a Was and i im- 
him to ſocial communicativeneſs; JA: we 
ce the grievances of the "mind, A ; 
5 with God. Were it not for the happ Nee 
of a centripetal power; the planets wobld i No all 
_ materials You their E and rulb into 
confuſion, 


I -\ 1 | | 
Fore herical, but e 
a is about thirty-cight miles ſhorter than the 
globe is probable, from the vibration of pendulum- 


op. N f 
equator A 


From what has been premiſed, ey 
pears, that gravitation is not eſſential to matter 
the atheiſt vainly imagines; becauſe. all bodies 
ance impelled into motion, would for ever 
ſo in ſtraight lines, until they are drawn f 
courſe by ſome external Now, it 

ſtrated, that the courſe bod asg cafe 
from their rectilineal directions, is not aw wa 
bodies themſelves (for matter has not a; 
n the atruion of the Lan 
caufing and retaining all bodies tq-move.2ronnd kim. 
in elliptical orbits: All inferior bodies to- 


. wards their —— aud excry.. finite fubltance in 


inquiſitive di 
- when throws: out of a ſling, or any 


body, eee 


UT 3 
bodies projected from the ſurface of the earth, gene- 


rally- move with flow velocities, the gravitation of 
the earth and the groſſer particles of the air near its 
ſurface, acting more foreibly upon them, than thoſe 
bodies which have ſwifter velocities; therefore, theſe 
two external forces, operating upon the impulſion of 
projectiles, muſt of courſe bring them to their loweſt 
place of reſt. But if a heavy body could be pro- 
jetted with a velocity, greater than the gravitating 
power of the earth, the air would have no fenſible 
effect upon it, becauſe it would fly with ſuch amaz- 
ing celerity, as would carry it theok gh this atmo- 
zheric-air into a non-reſiſting medium, about the 
{pace of ſeven ſeconds of time, and there reyolve a- 
round this earth as the moon doth. It is probable 
from repeated experiments, that both light and heavy 
bodies deſcend in vacuum equal ſpaces in equal times; 
if two heavy bodies, differing in ſolidity, be let fall 
in any place void of air, they will both arrive at their 
loweſt place of deſcent in the ſame inſtant of time; 
which demonſtrates that gravity acts on all bodies 4 
like, the air having a material effect upon both; but 
more eſpecially on the lighter, becauſe of its approxi- 
Ong to an equal equilibrium ' with the air itſelf 
near the ſurface of the earth. . 
jected or gravitating in fluids, are reſiſted in 
portion to their ſuperſicies, and not according to 
quantities of matter: For if a ſphere and cube hor | 
- in ſolidity be projected in a refiſting medium, at the 
. fame inſtant of time, with an e 2 of velb- 
city, they will not both arrive 8 their r lose place 
of deſcent at the ſame moment of time. pred xl 
ticular caution muſt be paid to the ſpecific tres 
of bodies, and the fluids they move in: For a globe 
ole diameter i is _ to the ſide of a cube both 


moving 
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moving in an incomprehenſible fluid, the former 
will meet with but the reſiſtance of the lat! 
ter, And univerſally all bodies moving in a fluid, 
ae. refiſted in proportion . furfaces of their ſec- 
tions that cut it. | 
The whole ſcheme of nature ſcems totally founided 
ESP the inviolable law of gravitation, and the beau- 
ement of bodies in the planetary ſyſtem, 
ving ſo determinate analogy to one another, irre- 
— prove the omniſciency of an almighty power. 
is a moxe accurate entin the di of 
the celeſtial bodies, being adequated to their q uanti- 
ties of matter, than we. poffibly can diſover; and 
_ carefully inſpecting the ſimplicity of the whole; A. 
ford us 2 convincing argument for ingenuity and 
art. 
This obe, as well as the reſt of the planets, gyrates 
eng a dhe e 
ene ſwiftneſs of about one thoufandt and 
. hour ; and at the fame time 
s its annual revolution around the ſun, that 
- enliveni the centre, ſource, and ſoul af the 
univerſe. e atheiſt will be ſo good as to Jook 
to the K he will fee the whole accoutrement 
thereof, rollin from eaſt to weſt; which proves that 
the earth muff moye che cntrary way from welt to 
ealt ; as when a perſon is fitting in a ip, and falling 
upon a calm ſea, he ſees the land receding from =_ 
at the ſame rate the ſhip fails, and yet cannot 
ceive the motion of the ſhip; the ſame is to bee 
ved with reſpect to the rotation of the earth 
= bon the Tk over of the 0 


8 * "The progrere motion of the earth around the fun is abou 
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But this vis inertia as Sir Iſaac Newton terms it, 'is 
very conſpicious in a veſſel full of water, being ſud-- 
dently puſhed into motion, upon a horizontal plane, 
at the commencement, the water will ſeem to move 
contrary to the motion of the veſſel; whereas there is 
not in reality any motion communicated- to the wa- 
ter, it being abſolutely at reſt in the veſſel; but if 
the veſſel be ſuddenly | Ropped, the water will-endea- 
vour to: retain the — the veſſel. But there 
is 2 oy age; Preceſſion, or: low motion forward 
octial points Of the earth, of about fifty 
— ammually, oecaſioned by the joint forces of 
the ſun and moon upon its prominent parts; which | 
18. — NN 
For the julian year of 365 6 hours, 
and the ſolar of 365 days, 5 — > and 49 minutes, 
makes eleven I Fug yearly, amounting, 
to eleven days in 1430 1 — 
order to — * the ſolar year - Nick: x 
account,.we multiply 5 hours 49 Es 
Fans on one day to be added to Novo 
vary. every fourth year, called _ — 70 


ä 


SECTION. v. 
THAT, THE |, 7 4F 
FR EARTH 38 NOT ETERNAL; = ; 
NOR AROSE FROM CHANCE - 


great omnipotent creator of the univerſe, 
th has To My confticured the frame- W 


| — 
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that he is cap able of 5 impreſſions, and 
of perceiving — retaining ticks truths, as 
are calculated to molkfy 155 60 tion, and promote 
the felicity of his ſoul fanboy every 0d of its 
exiſtence. And as ſoon as Ploeg the eternal 
monitor of the deity, inſtils its primitive facts! into 
the mind; the fictions of time are immediate exter- 
minated. and the ſplendid images of pagan idolatry 
not only rendered reputeleſs, but dwindle in the 5 
of reaſon like- eee 
Se ava wh aber = oral, ha 

- W an en 1 


to trace, nor can we 
it from the heathen pl dend ley. they kl 


no idea of its deception = is to be 


gathered from them, is 'only a deſcription of their 
pod, and their their gre} of worſhipping” them. But 


inſpect the nn i 85 | 
red * we ſhall del and K i n commien 
dea, near the time of Abraham's marriage, w | 
might be according to the fymbols oF time uſen 155 
Moſes, about. the fourth century after the flood.” And 
it appears evident, that it ſtrongly infatuated the 
minds of the people i m on days of Joſhua; from the 
enumeration he the idolatrous proceed- 
nf in various count 1 Piodorus Siculus of Sicily, 
informs us, that when the moſt ancient inhabitants 
r beheld the regular courſe, riſe anti] 

ly luminaries, they were ſtruck with 
d admiration, as to imagine the fun and 
moon to be the firſt , the former they called 
Oſiris, and the latter The conſtant revolutions 
of theſe ſ ydereal deities, taught the Egyptians when 


to manage > thr moſt important affairs, ym 4 


as Marr favouri 1 
—_— 


. 


lay at the point of death, when both their were 
abſent, = A their prayers hopeleſs eilen | 
fr equent] y happening, they.invented images or ſtatues 
to he 1 of their abſent gods, to the ſun, golden 
el to the moon, ſilver; and ſo they divided the me- 
wu among the ſtars and planets; they then built“ 

ray les, and placed the i in them. 

. How — is, and has been, the groſs ſtupi- 
dity of man in every age of the world, and what a 
cee e effect ſuperſtition has upon the minds of the 


vulgar even in the preſent day; but the time is cer- 
tainly faſt approaching, when all the pagan deities 


ſhall be converted into their proper uſes, and a ge- 


nuine knowledge of the only true God be planted in 


the human ſoul. The people of Egypt were certain - 

ly the moſt ignorant and N wretches imagin- 
able; they not only worſhipped the images of bulls, 
cows, calves, reptiles, and things of the meaneſt de- 
ſcription; but even conſecrated a crocodile, a ſerpent, 
or à cat, and things of the moſt conteinptible nature, 
to baniſh their fears and corroborate their hopes. The 
gradual extirpation of thoſe enormous [ſuperſtitions, 
and beſtial impurities out of the world, and the im- 


provement of virtuous knowledge, prove, that it has 


mind. "> 0 4 8 Had 
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not exiſted from all eternity of 1t{elf, in the preſent 
ſtate we now behold it. Thi dangerou s degeneracy 


of the ancients, the Jaborious part of med has 


ever ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to expunge ; and di- 
lucidated the matchleſs goodi 


neſs of the ſupreme deity 
to the comprehenſion. of the. meaneſt clown, whoſe 
ſpotleſs purity ſhines co e in "OP. virtuous 


8 But 


* The moſt ancient vr have upon record, is that of Paleſtine er 
old Canaan, called Baalzebub, | 


11 
But the preſent ſyſtem of arts, an and mora- 
lity, indicate that the earth has not been of long du- 
| ration; for the mathematical ſciences have gained 
more improvement theſe two centuriĩes laſt then 
all the cenfuris before on ancient record, which is not 
owing to the policy of ſtateſmen, but the induſtrious 
enquiries of the ingenious mechanic; had theſe ſcien- 
ces met with ſuch -rapid improvement in early ages, 
they would long ere now been brought to 2 54 
greater perfection. There has not been wanting in 
every age. of the world, ſince the commencement of 
time, ſcientific men to calculate and propagate. the 
ingenious arts, thus ingenuity ſhall flouriſh, and is; 
cigty venerate the inventions of laborious man. | 
Philoſophy the higheſt attainment of man, andthe 
conquering attribute of heaven, irreſiſtable 
truths throngh every faculty of the ſoul, and calmly 
navigates it through its 18. 205 00 voyage of life ; no 
__ can alter its courſe, nor impotle 


rogreks. 

"The epicurean atheiſt may boaſt of the mighty 
huſtle, and confuſion of material atoms, 6, kg and 
dancing into worldg,. which is alt Ncongruous 
2 er. and entirel y unphiloſophi but the wiſ⸗ 

N creations de be my theme while 
N . $0; it is this a a in the 
real Autles OY life, to live and die, and kindly 
e eee 

e epicurean philoſophy or an e atheiſt's 
9 18. „that an infinite variety of extremely 
{mall and hard e for ever been; 
and that thoſe little atoms or particles after innume- 
rable ſkirmiſhes with each other, in the immenſe. 
void, did at laſt compoſe the univerſe as we now be- 

hold it: How laughable is this grofs abſurdity; for 
| man 
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man who is the nobleſt creature in creation, is not 
endowed with fſelf-exiftence, much leſs inanimate 
matter; but allowing the atheiſt his atoms, how came 
they to produce different worlds, that they did not 
cement into one folid mafs ? and indeed it is merely 
impoſlible they could produce any world at all, be- 
cauſe, ſolid hard particles of matter floating in a void 
ſpace, will not — but always repel each other 
with the ſame velocity they met. Every child knows 
that if any two hard infrangible bodies (as two ſtones) 
are made to ſtrike one another, they will rebound; 
3 * pra from the real principles of 
= ophy, that the epicurean hypotheſis is abſolute- 
y- erroneous. | 


Ihe atheiſt alſo ſtrenuouſly, maintains, that the 
univerſe might have been mechanically modelled; 
but this is p OY impoſſible, becauſe matter 
has no property of intelligence eſſential to it; for if a 
globular body be placed upon a horizontal plane, it 
will not move till it receive ſome external impulſe, 
and when in motion, it will proceed for ever forward 
in a right line, continually increaſing, but the motion 
of the earth in its annual orbit is continual and uni- 
form, which is not owing to any property eſſential 
to the earth, but wholly to the principle of gravita- 
tion, or, a centrepetal forte; conſequently motion is 
not eſſential to the body in the former caſe; becauſe 
it moves from an external impulſe; nor to the earth 
in tlie latter, by reaſon its annual revolution is de- 
pendent on the invariable law of gravitation, which 
is a principle neither eſſential to matter nor motion. 

Again, it is impoſſible for the earth to haye been 
from all eternity of itſelf in the ſtate we now behold 
it, becauſe it not only required an external impulſe 
to puſh it into motion in the direction of a taugen 
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but alſo a motive cauſe acting upon, and ſupport· 
ing it in the planetary ſyſtem. What power the 
2 2 creator exerted to continue the — of 
the former we know not, but we are not alt 
ignorant to what occaſions the latter. Had it not 
ben for the conſtraining influence of this ſecondary 
cauſe, or the action of 1 — ſun, the celeſtial bodies 
would have moved in ſtraight lines to one 


another, and thereby produced no viſible change * 
the heavens. | 


Now every body knows that cherears ectiples of tha 
ſun and of the moon, every year, which cou. n 
poſlibly happen, did not the orbit of the moon 
the orbit of the ſun in two points called the nodes, 
making an angle with' each other of about five de- 
ces, near which when the moon FAR 
Is commonly an eclipſe of the ſun. 
From what has been advanced, it is. ot 
vious, that the earth and the reſt of the are 
not only retained in their elliptical orbits, by attract- 
ion, but alſo depend one * another, like: a. picce 
of perfect — 190 which manifeſtly infer. the m- 
niſcient intelligence of an almighty power. But this 
earth is tending to a diſſolution, for the perſevering 
energy, or gravitation of the planets one upon an- 
ther, will in proceſs bf time, make a ſenſible alteration 
in their of interſectionʒ the joint force of Ju- 
piter and Saturn on the earth, to change the plane 
of the equinoctial, as eſtimated from a mathematical 
computation, is not leſs than one minute in about 
three centuries and a half; conſequently in a-few 
centuries hence, the equinoctial plane muſt fall into 
the ecliptic, and thereby totally deform. the, 
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face of things Sir Iſaac Newton, in his book of ob- 
de ſeems to confirm the above opinion; he 2 
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that the ſmall inequalities of the- planets muſt con- 
increaſe by ſlow degrees, till they render at 
th the preſent frame of nature unfit for the pur- 
it now ſer ves. This is a moſt powerful Conn 
tation againſt atheiſm, and an irrefraga able © 

this earth is not intended for eternal lies 

Ne is more dan n 
thing a greater tendency to invalidate his reputation, 


than the illiterate maxims of heathen philoſophy; 


there is not a ſingle pro in the epicurean 
ſcheme, will either ſtand the teſt of a mathematical 


demonſtration, or correſpond with the operations of 
nature; therefore the ſooner ſuch a heteroge 

mafsof diſingenuous corruption is buried in the ruins. 
of oblivion; and the invaluable precepts of the Neu- 


- tonian. philoſophy inſtilled into the human breaft, as 


leading principles of true religion, the better; here 
Kron. reaſon, and the mathematics conjointly agree, 
—— — eternal life _—_ — mind.— 
T no deception in this; y 15. joined 
with truth, and nature as ſhe ſings, inſtructs 2. chil- 
dren in the hymns of heaven. Infignificant 
and obſcure are the various ſyſtems of ancient philo- 
ſophers, each different ſect mightily endeavoured to 
maintain their own opinions, and what reaſon could 
not comprehend, they deemed impoſſible. They laid 
down maxims contrary to truth, which led to con- 
cduſions repugnant to the: uniform laws of nature ; 


thein poſtulates, were as hard to underſtand, as the 
propoſitions they were to be applyed: Thus, the 


epicurean fe@ laboured falſely, to make the world 
believe, that the univerſe originated from a chaos 
by the merelaws of mechaniſm, this notion they im- 
bibed, by aſſuming ſel-exiſtence and intelligence to 
lifeleſs matter, which wore a ** aſpect, till 2 
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ſad, let Newton live to diſpel the ts of | 
e ee —.— 
ing elliptical orbs, are entirely above — 

' mechaniſm. Io trace nature to her remoteſt fats, 
we muſt begin with ſimilar to the effet 
preceding, and by a regular ſucceſſiom of invariabie 
effects, we ſlrall as ſafely aſcertain the primitive cauſe, 
— — —— particular calm. 
Thus different degrees of heat and cold, 
ſimilar of ſenſation in the animal frame, the 
vibrations of a muſical inſtrument have a fimilar 
ſound, to the ſtate of che atmoſphereʒ the 
revolutions of -aminanies, is the naturat comſe- 


quences of theſe effects; and 2 preſerving 
the ſyſtem of nature entire, is —— 
Guilt produces fear, and fear begets 
will perpetually remain — — 
tion is not made with the deity in this world; 
- By proper methods ot reaſoning, we unſeld the ſo 
crets of nature,'and find from obſervations, 
that the motion of the earth is accelerated and re- 
retarded, according as ſhe-acocdes to, and recedes from 
the'fun; that ſhe gains at one time what ſhe loſes ws! 
nother, vice 8 
equal times; lead us to om what principle a 
geometry chis is from ow moments by 
reflection we find, that it is founded on the 


1 * i 4 
round a common centre of gravityy retain the fame 
uw. Every heavy body projected, muſt deſcribe 
* n 
to ſome known propoſition in higher 
rf, ; whoſe pariculr "imitation 8 dere | 
b id om 


* 
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"8 from thence, and the time of deſcription deducible 
"= from the geneſis and property of the figure, or tra- 
1 Jectory. If the earth were to revolve upon its axis, 

3 with a 2 of velocity, as to throw all 
| bodies from its ſurface, they — deſcribe ſimilar 


| and concentric ellipſes about it, whoſe 'circumferences * 

"» and elliptical periods are to be collected from the 

Siven celeri brity the earth moves with at the time of 
pr . 

The regdlar ebb and flow of the ſea, alſo lead us to 
enquire from what cauſe they originate,” and from 
orular obfer vation, 'we are well aſſured, that the 
tides are always higheſt about a day or two after the 
new and full moon, or when ſhe is in conjunction 
and oppoſition with the ſun, which ing pre- 
cifely twice every month, prove that theſe two lu- 
minaries conſpiring together, are the ſole cauſe of 
railing the —_— But —_ are alſo nea _— 
twice every month, conſtantly agreeing 
moon, when ſhe is in her firſt and laſt quarters, 
which proves, that the action of the ſun is abated, 
and that the waters are only acted on by the diffe. 
renee: of thtir: forces; there being nearly twenty-nine 

| pas ra and a half between one new moon and another; 

conſequently —.— lunations or —_ —.— in 

4 en days leſa chan one 10 ear, 

15 25 PERS tion of the earth. We are aghin 

led to conſider what Euclid our leading geometrician 

means, when he informs us, that a line has length 

but no breadthʒ this definition cannot be explained 

by conſulting the artiſicial delineations of man; for 

every line we draw muſt have both length and 
breadth. But if we apply to the divine plan of 

metry, as delineated in the grand ſyſtem of creation, 

a e Aa ſolution to this definition immediately 
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